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ruining the small  speculator, though the bigger fry generally
manage to escape in time.
The great exertions made in 1914-18 by a racked and
weakened body, with stiffening joints, hi a spasm of hysteria
which made history, flogged the nation's nervous forces almost
to breaking-point, producing the classical reaction with all the
attendant clinical symptoms. European adventurers, South
American parasites and gangsters in general found the rot set in
and the ground ready for them. In contrast to the " organised
rackets " prevalent in America, they adopted local custom in
France and " went to work " individually. Their " work " was
made very much easier by the long line of Ouvrards (profiteers),
who survived the guillotine, outlived the Consulate and Empire,
multiplied under the " get-rich-quick " system of Louis Philippe,
rose to the fore during the Second Empire and wallowed in the
intrigues of the Republique des Camarades to the point of forc-
ing a President to resign on account of his son-in-law's doubtful
activities. .
The French in general, the ordinary people, are good-hearted,
high-minded even, friendly, malleable, industrious and hard-
working, not so very frivolous although somewhat casual; sym-
pathetic, with great understanding and not so very coldly logical
or totally rational-Cartesian or highly raisonnablei but rather
thrifty, sometimes even parsimonious, and in rare moments
almost grasping. There is no thieving in France, as in Germany
or England. The feeling for private property is clearly expressed
by the stone party walls built round even the smallest plot of
arid land or untilled garden. These innumerable walls trouble
the eye of the traveller, for the beautiful countryside is cut into
little stone-enclosed oblongs and squares, as if expressing the
deep-rooted desire of the French soul to retire, like a rentier,
before the eyes of the world, seeking to live unobserved and in
complete privacy, with no watchful eye on the rest of Europe.
This reverence for private property makes the theft of another's
belongings a sacrilege, and the punishment is correspondingly
heavy. Swindling, however, is a battle of wits. The victim has
to be imposed upon, misled and his greed aroused by the dazzling
mirage of an " easy " fortune until the moment arrives for the
** rogue " to strike. It is a tussle in which the opponent's wiles
and stratagems must be cunningly anticipated.
It is almost a disgrace to admit being " had ", since the evil
intentions of others should be taken for granted. The victim
is more often laughed at than pitied, and that his greed should
suffer is regarded as legitimate. The coquin, that well-known